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shock when in 1873, freedom of the Press, decreed by Metcalfe,^ got
short shrift, and in 187S was passed a drastic Press Act in order to'gag
the " vernacular'" Press. The intrepid directors of the Bengali "Amrita
Bazar Patrika " changed their paper overnight into an English garb to
avoid the operation of the Act, Four years later, Lord Ripon,
champion of lost causes, repealed the nefarious Act, but in 1898, on
the plea of checking sedition, for which the notorious Section 124A
of the Penal Code proved inadequate, newspapers were fairly manacled.
The Arms Act had made its entry into the statute-book in 1879, and
thelpolicy of bending the Indian's backbone went merrily ahead.

All the greater was Indian disillusionment when a measure, intro-
duced for the purpose of abolishing " judicial disqualifications based
on race distinctions", not only provoked fierce opposition amongst the
entire European community and even the majority of the Civil Service,
but was ultimately whittled down so that the very principle at issue
was virtually given up. This was the famous Ilfaert Bill whose
original object was to take away from Europeans the fantastic privilege
of being entitled, in criminal cases, to be tried only by white men. A
number of men in Calcutta had bound themselves, in the event
of Government adhering to their projected legislation, to over-
power the sentries at Government House, put the Viceroy
(Lord Ripon) on board a steamer at Chandpal Ghat, and send
him to England via the Cape. The existence of this conspiracy
was known to the Lieutenant-Governor. . . ."17 India saw in
the proceeding another sample of European hauteur and hatred
of the sort that was seen in 1857-58. " No Indian has ever
forgotten the lesson of the Ilbert Bill." We learnt one great prac-
tical lesson~~the potency of agitation. And we learnt never again to
rely implicitly on the benevolence of the ruler. "The fathers had
eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth were set on edge."

Apart from the professional classes who dominated the political
scene, new forces were growing up within Indian society. An Indian
bourgeoisie was now emerging, mills and factories were being set up,
and a clash with British interests impended. In 1853, the first cotton
mill was established in Bombay. About 1880, there were 156 mills
where 44,000 workers were employed. Twenty years later, the num-
ber of mills increased to 193, and of workers to 161,000. From the
start, Indian capital worked these enterprises, and it had to fight against
heavy odds. India's subservience to Britain was placarded when, under
pressure from Lancashire, all duties on cotton imports into India were
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